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Vouume II. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1840. 


Nomper 51. 





THE LAW-SUIT, 


Tue village of Yewford very much resembles a hundred 
other villages in England. It bas its parish church over- 
grown with ivy on the south side: the parsonage house is 
very much like other parsonages, and the squire’s mansfon 
on the hill, with its tall elms and its rookery, is as like what 
I have seen in half a dozen other countries, as one pea is 
like another. 

Again, the churchwarden of Yewford isa man beforehand 
with the world, one who likes to keep up the different grades 
in society. The lawyer is an incessant talker; and the 
schoolmaster a tall thin man, with a pale face. The butcher, 
too, has a broad back and a capacious front; and the land- 
lord of the bull, a face as red as a rose. 

Besides these characters, Yewford has many others, male 
and female, old and young, gentle and simple. all of them 
well worthy of being introduced into this narrative ; but as 
such a proceeding would materially interfere with our pres- 
ent object, we must leave them to be severally described by 
those who have more talent and more leisure. One person- 
age, however, we must not forget, especially as he happens 
to be the principal hero of our history. 

A Mr. Douglass had taken a lodging at the widow Free- 
man’s, but as the village knew next to nothing of him, and 
of his concerns, so the good people were at a loss how to 
speak of him one to another. 
man, respectful to the rich and kind to the poor; but no one 





led on by a swindling attorney who will now most likely ar- 
rest him for costs. So that Mr. Douglass; instead of having 
a rent-roll of five hundred pounds per annum, must bé con- 
tent to live in forma pauperis.” 

“J never thought that he would help to pay poor rates,” 
said the churchwarden. 

“ Poor rates!” cried the butcher, “ was it ever likely that 
he would pay poor rates, when he couldn’t pay his butcher’s 
bill? It has run in my head for some time past, that his 
noble would come to ninepence, and I told my wife so.” 

“Had Mr. Douglass taken a lesson from those who were 

able to instruct him,” said the schoolmaster, slowly deliver- 
jing his opinion, “had he correctly calculated his: profit and 
lloss, he might have been aware that the sum total of all his 
|expectations would only amount to a cipher.” 
“ There was always too much froth about him for me,” 
isaid the publican ; “for though he could talk fast enough 
when it answered his purpose, he was never the man to stop 
to take a mug of ale, or a glass of brandy and water, from 
jone month’s end to another. However, he has run up no 
score at the Bull, and I’ll take pretty good care that he has 
not even a pipe of tobacco without paying for it.” 

For some time nothing interrupted the tide of unpopularity 
which had set in against the unfortunate Mr. Douglass. 
Each expressed his opinion in his own way, but all agreed 
that too much forbearance had already been exercised, and 


He was a civil, well behaved |/that it was high time to let Mr. Douglass understand, that 


an upstart, having nothing but a trumpery claim to five 


can live long any where, and least of all in a village, withon' shiandred a year to support him, would no longer be counte- 


making friends or foes; and doubtless Mr. Douglass would 
have received an earlier intimation of the position which he} 
occupied in the estimation of those around him, had it not) 
been for a circumstance, which, for a time, prevented the| 
worthy inhabitants of Yewford from making up their minds 
about him. 

The lawyer, though not professionally employed by Mr.| 





Douglass, had discovered that a trial was pending, the issue| 
of which would put Mr. Douglass in possession of five hun- 
dred a year, or reduce him to the situation of a beggar: who 
could expect, then, under such circumstances, that the vil- 
agers of Yewford could come to any satisfactory conclusion, 
as to the estimation in which Mr. Douglass ought to be held, 
until the issue of the trial should be known ? 


Mr. Douglass, whatever good qualities he might possess, | 


was evidently not a rich man: and by degrees, an opinion | 
got abroad that.he was poor. For some months he was 
punctual in his payments as the church clock was to strike 
the hour; indeed more so, for it sometimes happened that the| 
clock was sadly beyond time. | 

At length symptoms appeared which most people, whether) 
living in town or country, are quick to understand. A wet, 
articles sent to Mr. Douglass by the village draper were not! 
paid for on delivery. The butcher had a small account un- 
settled, and Widow Freeman had whispered to Mr. Perkins, 
the publican’s wife, that her lodger for the last month, had 
not paid her a single sixpence. . 

Things were in this critical state, and the reputation of| 
Mr. Douglass hung trembling in the balance, when a few of, 
the village worthies met together at the Bull, to settle some- 
thing connected with the poor rates. 

The important affairs of the parish being discussed, the 
lawyer took up the newspaper, which had just been brought) 
in by the landlord, and soon read in a rapid manner, the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

“ The long-pending cause, ‘Douglass versus Paisley,’ is at 
length decided. The plaintitf proved unsuccessful.” 

The lawyer immediately threw down the newspaper on 
the table. “Just what I expected,” said he, “and just what 
I think Douglass deserves. If he had applied to me before 
he commenced his suit, I could have saved him hundreds of 
pounds. A man must be non compos mentis to take such a 


| 


;nanced by the worthy inhabitants of Yewford. 

At length, during a momentary pause, the schoolmaster 
jtook up the newspaper, with the idle curiosity of one who 
‘has pleasure in reading with his own eyes what has already 
been read to him by another, when, to his great astonish- 
ment and apparent confusion, he made the discovery that 
the paragraph had been incorrectly read by the lawyer, and 
that, instead of Mr. Douglass, the plaintiff, having been un- 
successful in his suit, he was reported to have been suc- 
cessful. 

This announcement having been made by the schoolmas- 
ter, accompanied with an observation on the great advan- 
tage of correct reading, a thing which he always tried to 
impress on the minds of his scholars, every countenance un- 
derwent a sudden change. The lawyer looked as keenly at 
newspaper as though he would cut out the piece with 
his eyes; the churchwarden, half opening his mouth and 
raising his brows, sat like a statue; the butcher stared at 
the publican, and the publican started at the butcher. A 
clap of thunder would searcely have been more instantaneous 
in producing an effect on the whole group. 

The unbelieving lawyer was the first to take the newspa- 
jper from the hands of the schoolmaster, and as soon as he 
was convinced of the error into which he had fallen, he burst 
into an affected giggle, a little resembling a laugh. ‘“ You 
must,” he said, “really forgive the hoax I have put upon 
you, but I wanted to see whether it was possible to persuade 
you to believe so improbable a thing as that of Mr. Douglass 
losing his cause. I was convinced, a priori, that a verdict 
must be given in his favor. The defendant had no evidence 
to bring forward, and I quite expected that he would have 
allowed judgment to go by default. Never did a jury decide 
more uprightly, and I shall have great pleasure in congratu- 
lating Mr. Douglass on his deserved success.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” here burst from the opened mouth of the 
churchwarden, who in his turn affected to be very merry. 
“T saw plain enough,” said he, “the trick you were playing 
us, and was willing to keep up the joke as long as possible. 
From what had been told me of Mr. Douglass, I know he 
had too much good sense to bring an action that he could 
not sustain, and it was but the other day I was saying to 
justice Villers, that, before long, I hoped to see Mr. Douglass 


| 


cause into court. But I saw how the case stood, he has been'!in the office of churchwarden, for that a more respectable 




















man was not to be found any where. We must set the bells 
to ring on the occasion, that Mr. Douglass may see that his 
neighbors are almost as much pleased at his good fortune as 
he is himself.” 

The schoolmaster, though not bold enough to assert that 
he had at first been aware of the incorrect reading of the 
lawyer, maintained that, had the verdict been as described, 
he should have been justified in the sentiments which had 
escaped him, inasmuch as the decision of a British jury 
would have proved, as plain as two and two make four, that 
the calculations of Mr. Douglass had been worked in error. 
He declared that he had much rather enumerate the good 
qualities of Mr. Douglass, whom he always considered a man 
of education, than subtract from his merits; pronounced him 
worthy to be classed among gentlemen, and considered it the 
undoubted interest of the inhabitants of Yewford to cultivate 
good fellowship with so respectable a character. 

The publican confessed that he had been fairly taken in, 
but no wonder ; as be should as soon have thought of drink- 
ing a pint of neat brandy, as differing in opinion from his 
good friends, the lawyer, the churchwarden, and the school- 
master, who had so long frequented the Bull. Mr. Douglass, 
he had no doubt, was a good fellow at bottom, and he should 
be glad to take from him an order for the best hogshead of 
ale he had in his cellar. 

Though the churchwarden saw through the deceit of the 
lawyer, and the lawyer understood the trickery of the church- 
warden ; though the publican laughed at the backing out of 
the school-master, pd the schoolmaster despised the selfish- 
ness of t€ publican? yet every one tried to persuade himself 
that his hollow-heartedness was unknown to his neighbor. 

When the party broke up, each individual determined in 
his own mind to pay some immediate tribute of respect to 
Mr. Douglas, and secure his favors; thus affording another 
instance of the insincerity and meanness of those who pay 
homage to wealth rather than to worth; who would honor 
the rich, though deformed with every vice, and despise the 
poor, though adorned with every virtue. ; 

“ Every man is a friend to him that giveth gifts. All the 
brethren of the poor do hate him; how much more do his 
friends go far from him!” Prov. xix. 6, 7.— London Visitor. 


WALLACE AND THE PIRATE, 


BY Stk WALTER SCOTT. 








Durine the brief career of the celebrated Sir Willam Wal- 
lace, and when his arms had for a short time expelled the 
English invaders from his native country, he is said to have 
taken a voyage to France with a small band of trusty friends, 
to try what his presence (for he was respected through all 
the countries for his powers,) might do to induce the French 
monarch to send a body of auxiliary forces or other assis- 
tance, to aid the Scots in regaining their independence. 

The Scottish champion was on board a small vessel, and 
sailed for the port of Dieppe, when a sail appeared in the dis- 
tance, which the mariners regarded with doubt and appre- 
hension, and at Jast with confusion and dismay. Wallace 
demanded to know what was the cause of their alarm. The 
captain of the ship informed him that the tall ship which was 
bearing down for the purpose of boarding that one which he 
commanded, was the ship of a celebrated rover, equally 
famed for his courage, strength of body and successful pi- 
racies. 

It was commanded by a gentleman by the name of Thow- 
as de Longueville, a Frenchman by birth, but by practice 
one of those pirates who call themselves friends to the sea, 
and enemies to all who sail upon that element. He attacked 
and plundered vessels of all nations, like one of the ancient 
Norse sea kings, as they are termed, whose dominion was 
upon the mountain waves. The master added that no vessel 
could escape the rover by flight, so speedy was the barque 
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that he commanded ; and that no crew, however hardy, could 
hope to resist him, when, as was his usual mode of combat, 
he threw himself on board at the head of his fellows. 

Wallace smiled sternly while the master of the ship, with 
alarm in his countenance and fear in his eyes, described to 
him the certainty of their being captured by the Red Rover, 
a name given to de Longueville, because he usually display- 
ed the blood red flag, which he had now hoisted. 

«<I will clear the narrow seas of this rover,’’ said Wallace. 

Then calling together some ten or twelve of his followers, 
Boyd, Keril, Seton, and others, to whom the dust of the most 
desperate battle was as the breath of life, he commanded 
them to arm themselves and lie flat on the deck so as to be 
out of sight. He ordered the mariners below, except such 
as were absolutely necessary to manage the vessel, and he 
gave the master instructions, upon pain of death, so to steer 
as that, while the vessel had the appearance of attempting 
to fly, he should in fact permit the rover to come up with 
him and do his worst. Wallace himself then lay down on the 
deck, that nothing might be seen which would intimate any 
purpose of resistance. In a quarter of an hour De Longue- 
ville’s vessel ran on board that of the champion, and the 
Red Rover casting out grappling irons to make sure of his 
prize, jumped on deck in complete armor, followed by his 
men, who gave a terrible shout as if the victory had been 
already secured. But the armed Scots darted up at once, 
and the Rover found himself unexpectedly engaged with 
men accustomed to consider victory as secure, when they 
were only opposed as one to two or three. 

Wallace himself rushed on the pirate captain, and a Gread- 
ful strife began betwixt them with such fury, that the others 
suspended their own battle to look on, and seemed by com- 
mon consent to confer the issue of the strife to the fate of the) 
combat between the two chiefs. The pirate fought as well| 
as man could do. But Wallace’s strength was beyond that| 
of ordinary mortals. He dashed the sword from the Rover's 
hand, and placing him in such a peril that to avoid being) 
outdone, he was fain to close with the Scottish champion, | 
in hopes of overpowering him in the grapple. In this he! 
was also foiled. They feil on the deck, locked in each others| 
arms, but the Frenchman fell undermost ; and Wallace, fix- 
ing his grasp on his gorget, compressed it so closely, notwith- 
standing it was made of the finest of steel, that the blood 
gushed from his eyes and mouth, and he was only able to) 
ask for quarters by signs. His men threw down their arms 
when they saw their leader so severely handled. The victor 
granted them all their lives, but took possession of their ves- 
sel, and detained them as prisoners. 

When he came in sight of the French harbor, Wallace! 
alarmed the place by displaying the Rover’s orders, as if De! 
Longueville was coming to pillage the town. The bells 
were rung backwards, horns were blown, and the citizens} 
were hurrying to arms when the scene changed. The Scot- 
ish lion on his shield of gold was raised above the piratical 
flag, and announced that the champion of Scotland was ap- 
proaching, with his prey in his clutch. He landed with his) 
prisoner, and carried him to the court of France, where, at 
Wallace’s request, the robberies which the pirate committed) 
were forgiven him, and the King even conferred the honor! 
of knighthood on Sir Thomas de Longueville, and offered to 
take him into his servicé. But the rover had contracted, 
such a friendship for his victor, that he insisted on uniting! 
his fortunes with those of Wallace, with whom he returned | 
to Scotland, and fought by his side in many a bloody battle, | 
where the prowess of Sir Thomas de Longueville was re- 
marked as inferior to that of none save his heroic conqueror. | 
His fate also was more fortunate than that of his patron. 

Being distinguished by his beauty, as well as by the | 
strength of his person, he rendered himself so acceptable to! 
a young lady, heiress to the ancient family of the Charteris, | 
that she chose him for a husband, bestowing on him with! 
her hand the domains annexed to it. Their descendants! 
took the name of Charteris, as connecting themselves with | 
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'|to view with a certain degree of skepticism the conclusions 
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ADIEU TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


We leave the lofty hills, 

We leave the forests now ; 

We leave the brawling rills 

Which from the mountains’ brow 

Bear the rocks onward as they flow, 

Strewing them in the vale below. 
My country ! thou art beautiful — thou art the pride 
Of ail thy loving children scattered wide — 
Unveil thy lofty head, stern Washington, 
Exulting in the crown which thou hast won! 
Thy cold reception* we will bear in mind, 
When thou and all thy freaks art far behind. 


True, there are sunny vales, 

And ever-blooming flowers, 

Yes, there are spicy gales 

In fairer climes than ours, 

Where orange blossoms intertwine 

With the young tendrils of the vine. 
But there earth's tyrants bold unbridled sway, 
The despot’s word is ** hearken and obey ;”’ 
And shackled spirits mark the imperious nod, 
Crouch in the dust, and kiss the gilded rod, 
Join in the shout, and lift the heartless song, 
When in proud state their conquerors pass along. 


Our fathers trusted to the wave, 

Scorning the fear of man ; 

And to the resting place He gave 

Led on the glorious van 

Of liberty ; their little flock 

Was gathered safe on Plymouth rock, 
And londly there, their solemn anthems rang ;— 
Their children echoed back the strains they sang, 
When battling for their birthright on the plain, 
God of a nation’s victory ! oh, be it not in vain! 
Still, still be ours their heaven-lifted cry — 
We look to thee for strength, oh, God! We will be free or die! 


Here are proud Freedom’s towers, 

And here her castles strong ; 

We wiil not sigh for sunny bowers, 

But here we lift our song — 

Our fathers’ ancient battle-cry — 

We will, we will be free or die! 

Free from the snares of sin; 

Free from the strife for power ; 

Nor vainly strive to win 

The baubles of an hour ; 

But in that glorious freedom stand, t¢ 

Earth’s portion of ‘the better land.” 
Brookline, 1840. M. M. O. 





*A snow-storm in the month of August. When Daniel Webster 
ascended Mount Washington, he took off his hat, and bowing very low 
to the huge mass of rock on the summit, thus addressed it, —‘*I have 
taken a great deal of trouble, and toiled a long and weary way to visit 
you, and you have given me a very cold reception.” 


¢ Galatians v. 1. 








DISTANCE OF THE FIXED STARS, 


Some readers, from their ignorance of the mathematical 
principles of astronomy, and from being incapable of appre- 
ciating the observations to which we have referred, are apt 


which astronomers have deduced respecting the distances 
and magnitudes of the stars. Perhaps the following con- 
sideration, level to the capacity of every man of common 
sense, may have a tendency to convince even the most skep- 
tical that the stars are situated at an almost incalculable dis- 
tance from the earth. 

Suppose a telescope to magnify four hundred times, that 
is, make a distant object appear four hundred times nearer, 
and four hundred times larger in diameter, than to the naked 
eye. With an instrument of this description I have been 
enabled to read a person’s name, the letters of which were 
not above a half an inch in length or breadth, at the distance! 
of more than two miles. When this telescope is directed to 
the moon, it enables us to perceive the shadows of its moun- 
tains, and other minute portions of its scenery, and even to 
distinguish rocks and cavities less than a mile in diameter. 








their maternal ancestors, the ancient proprietors of the prop-|| When directed to the planet Venus, it exhibits it as a large 
erty, though the name of Thomas de Longueville was equally |/splendid body, with either a gibbous, a half moon, or a cres- 
honored among them: and the large two handed sword with||cent phase. When directed to Jupiter and Saturn, it makes 
which he mowed the ranks of war is still preserved among ||these orbs appear several times larger than the moon does 
the family monuments. Another account is that the family |/to the naked eye, and enables us to see the dark belts which 
name of De Longueville was Charteris. ‘The estate afier-|/run across the one, and the rings which surround the other. 
wards passed to a family of Blairs, and is now the property || Now if this same instrument be directed to the fixed stars, it 
of Lord Grey. shows them only as so many luminous points, without any 
well-defined diameters. It brings to view hundreds and 





Goop ManneRs is the art of making every reasonable per-| thousands of stars which the naked eye cannot discern ; but, 
| although they appear somewhat more brilliant, they appear, 


son in the company easy, and to be easy ourselves. 


on the whole, no larger in diameter than the stars in genera] 
do to the unassisted sight. This circumstance I consider as 
a palpable and sensible evidence of the immense distance of 
the fixed stars ; for bodies at the distance of nine hundred, 
and even of eighteen hundred millions of miles, appear mag- 
nified in proportion to the power of the instrument; and why 
should not the fixed stars appear magnified in the same pro- 
portion, and present to the eye large disks like the planets, 
were it not on account of their incalculable distance? Were 
they only ata moderate distance from the planetary system — 
suppose ten times the distance of Saturn, or nine thousand 
millions of miles—this would undoubtedly be the case ; but 
observation proves the contrary. When we view a planet — 
for example, Saturn, which is distant nine hundred millions 
of miles—through a telescope magnifying four hundred 
times, we contemplate it as if we had been carried to a point, 
only the four hundredth part of its distance ; that is, we view 
it as if we were brought within little more than two millions 
of miles of its surface. In other words, we see it of the same 
magnitude, and nearly with the same distinctness, as if we 
had surmounted the law of gravitation, and been transported 
more than eight hundred and ninety-seven millions of miles 
from our present abode in the direction of that orb. 

When such an instrument is directed to the fixed stars, it 
does not lose its power as a telescope ; this is proved by its 
presenting the nebul@, which are invisible to the naked eye, 
as large, well-defined spaces in the firmament. It carries us 
within the four hundredth part of their actual distance, and 
lor us to contemplate them just as we would do it if we 
| 
| 






were four hundred times nearer than we are. Let us sup- 
pose, as formerly, the distance of the nearest stars to be 
20,000,000,000,000, or twenty billions of miles, we contem- 
plate such stars by this instrument as if we were carried to a 
|Station nineteen billions nine hundre@ and fifty thousand mil- 
‘lions of miles from the place we now occupy, where we should 
still be fifty thousand millions of miles distant from these 
bodies. Supposing the sun were removed toa point fifty thou- 
sand millions of miles from the place he now occupies, which 
is five hundred and twenty-six times his present distance, he 
would appear five hundred and twenty-six times less in diam- 
eter than’at present, or under an angle of little more than 
three and a half seconds, which is less than the apparent 
diameter of Uranus, a body which is generally invisible to 
the naked eye; so that if a star be distant twenty billions of 
miles, and equal to the sun in magnitude, it should appear 
no more than a point when viewed with a telescope magni- 
fying four hundred times. Supposing, then, that we were 
transported through the immense space of 19,950,000,000,000 
miles, we behooved to be carried forward several thousands 
of millions of miles further before those distant orbs would 
appear to expand into large disks like the muon, or like Ju- 
piter and Saturn, when viewed through telescopes. 

The above considerations prove to a demonstration that 
the nearest stars are removed from us at immense and in- 
conceivable distances ; and if their distance be so great, their 
magnitudes must likewise be astonishing, otherwise they 
would be altogether invisible either to the naked eye or by 
the telescope ; for a distant visible object must always be 
considered as having.a magnitude proportional to its distance 
and its apparent diameter. — Dick’s Sidereal Heavens. 


SPANISH DOGS, 


[The circumstances attending the introduction of dogs into the South 
American continent and islands, and their subsequent wild state, are 
thus described in a singular book, ** The History of the Bucaniers.’’] 
“ But here the curious reader may, perhaps, inquire how 

so many wild dogs came here. The occasion was, the Span- 

iards having possessed these isles, found them peopled with 

Indians, a barbarous people, sensual and brutish, hating all 

labor, and only inclined to killing and making war against 

their neighbors, not out of ambition, but only because they 
agreed not with themselves in some common terms of lan- 
guage; and perceiving the dominion of the Spaniards laid 
great restrictions upon their lazy and brutish customs, they 
conceived an irreconcilable hatred against them, but especial- 
ly because they saw them take possession of their kingdoms 
and dominions; hereupon they made against them all the 
resistance they could, opposing everywhere their designs to 
the utmost; and the Spaniards finding themselves cruelly 
hated by the Indians, and nowhere secure from their treach- 
eries, resolved to extirpate and ruin them, since they could 
neither tame them by civility nor conquer them with the 
sword. But the Indians, it being their custom to make their 
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woods their chief places of defence, at present made these 
their refuge whenever they fled from the Spaniards ; here- 


upon, those first conquerors of the New World made use of 


dogs to range and search the intricatest thicket of woods and 
forests, for those their implicable and unconquerable ene- 
mies ; thus they forced them to leave their old refuge, and 
submit to the sword, seeing no milder usage would do it ; 
hereupon they killed some of them, and, quartering their 
bodies, placed them in the highways, that others might take 
warning from such a punishment: but this severity proved 
of ill consequence ; for, instead of frightening them and redu- 
cing them to civility, they conceived such horror of the Span- 
iards, that they resolved to detest and fly their sight for ever: 
hence the greatest part died in caves and subterraneous 
places of woods and mountains, in which places I myself have 
often seen great numbers of human bones. The Spaniards, 
finding no more Indians to appear about the woods, turned 
away a great number of dogs they had in their houses, and 
they, finding no masters to keep them, betook themselves to 
the woods and fields to hunt for food to preserve their lives ; 
thus, by degrees, they became unacquainted with houses, 
and grew wild. This is the truest account I can give of the 
multitudes of wild dogs in these parts.” 

This dreadful narrative is abundantly confirmed even by 
the Spanish historians; who seem, like the bucanier from 
whom we have quoted this passage, not to have had that 
natural horror of deeds of cruelty, with which the accounts 
of them must inspire us who look upon such things without 
passion or partiality. Columbus was in many respects a 
good and great man; and yet, when he found, upon his re- 
turn from Spain to Hispaniola, that the unfortunate people 
were in revolt against the oppressions of his soldiers, he was 
determined to put them to death, in the most cruel manner, 
for that resistance to tyranny which was their natural right 
and duty. He went forth against the wretched people with 
his foot-soldiers and cavalry. The historian Herrera adds, 
“part of the force employed by Columbus on this occasion 
consisted of twenty bloodhounds, which made great havoc 
among the naked Indians.” Only one of the writers of those 
times speaks of such cruelties as they deserve; and he was 
an extraordinary enthusiast, who spent his whole life in the 
endeavor to mitigate the fury of the conquerors. The name 
of this benevolent man was Bartholomew las Casas. Rela- 
ting the events which took place in the island of Cuba, he 
says, ‘In three or four months I saw more than seven thou- 
sand children die of hunger, whose fathers and mothers had 
been dragged away to work in the mines. I was witness, 
at the same time, of other cruelties not less horrible. Jt was 
resolved to march against the Indians who had fled to the 
mountains. They were chased, like wild beasts, with the 
assistance of bloodhounds, who had been trained to the thirst 
for human blood. Other means were employed for their 
destruction, so that before I had left the island, a little time 
after, it had become almost entirely a desert.” And a des- 
ert it has partly remained to this day. The coast, which 
was most populous at the time when Columbus first touched 
there, is that which extends westward of the city of Trinidad, 
along the gulf of Xagua. Mr. Irving, the historian of Colum- 
bus, thus describes its present state: “All is now silent 
and deserted ; civilization, which has covered some parts 
of Cuba with glittering cities, has rendered this a solitude. 
The whole race of Indians has long since passed away, pin- 
ing and perishing beneath the domination of the strangers, 
whom they welcomed so joyfully to their shores.” We shud- 
der ; and yet this is only a page out of the great book of hu- 
man history, which records but little else than evils commit- 
ted upon mankind, under the hateful names of conquest and 


glory. 








BURNING MINES OF COMMENTRY, IN FRANCE, 


[We published, some time since, an account of the dreadful ravages of 
fire in these mines. Later accounts represent that there is some pros- 
pect of the fire being extinguished. The following is an extract from 
an English paper.] 

Tue great conflagration in these extensive coal beds has 
not yet been extinguished: but such a mastery having at 
length been obtained over the consuming element as ren- 
ders the catastrophe no longer doubtful, the mayor of that 
commune has addressed a letter to one of the Paris journals, 
in which he seeks to communicate more precise opinions, as 
well as of the extent of the calamity as of the causes in which 
it originated. “The mines of Commentry,” he observes, 


“are worked at once subterraneously and beneath the open 
sky. Of late years, this second mode has been preferred. A 


) 


jhension of the fire, which, in fact, has existed in these mines 


jaction was at some distance from the mass in question, and 








great coal seam, which was soon in full combustion. The 


jand rivalled each other in zeal and activity. They were 


jous body of falling water was the only power capable of sub- 


of 4,300 métres. 


idestined to traverse several intervening hollows. 
















seam extending to 80,000 cubic métres had recently been 
exposed, and was about to be carried off, without any appre- 


during the last four-and-twenty years, but the seat of whose 


was besides confined by important works of art. No danger 
seemed to present itself in that direction; yet an active and 
unceasing watch was maintained night and day. ll possi- 
ble precaution had thus been regularly taken. On the 15th 
of March last, a huge fall of earth, which no vigilance could 
foresee, suddenly occurred, throwing down the barriers estab- 
lished, and driving their guardians before it. The director 

he mines immediately descended into the works, caused 
the safety-gates to be closed, and endeavored to bar all access 
tothe air. But the fire, bursting through every obstacle, 


spread with instantaneous and devouring force, over the}; 
| 








| 
| 


civil and military authorities were immediately on the spot, 


accompanied by the engineers of the roads and bridges, and 
those of the mines ; who declared that a great and continu- 


| 


! 
; 


duing the conflagration. But the river flowed 38 métres be- 
neath the coal-field. A minute survey of the ground was, 
however, made; and established the possibility of turning 
the course of a tributary stream, which flowed at a distance 
The work was instantly commenced ; the 
ground-formations for the bed of the deviation occupied forty- 
eight hours : and twice that interval of time sufficed to exe- 
cute and arrange in their places certain wooden conduits, 
At length 
the waters so impatiently expected, arrived, pouring into the 
burning mine 2,000 cubic métres of water per day. At the 
present moment, all the subterranean works are under water; 
and since the commencement of this month a system of irri- 
gation has been established on the burning mass, which has 
produced the happiest effects. Hopes are entertained that, 
in time, not only will the immediate conflagration be extin- 
guished, but that also which has been in operation for 24 
years past. 











THE OLD POETS. 





STYLE OF DRYDEN. 
Enatisu prose, in the hands of Dryden, threw off that still 
somewhat scholastic and unfamiliar tone, which it had re- 
tained even in the great writers of the former period. Hook- 
er might still appear to address divines, Bacon philosophers, 
at least, thinking and accomplished minds; in Dryden, the 
literary language first approached the plain, the idiomatic, 
the vernacular. The pedantry of quotation, the endless il- 
lustration, the quaint metaphor, seemed to fall off as cumber- 
some or superfluous. It had all the faults, on the other hand, 
of haste. It was, doubtless, too frequently coarse, careless, 
not merely unpolished, but unfinished ; as it drew nearer to 
the conversation of educated and intelligent men, it was too 
apt to degenerate into the cant and fashionable terms and 
phrases which prevail at every period. The poetry of Dry- 
den partook in these’merits and defects. As it usually treated 
on subjects in themselves essentially poetical, so it could not 
speak in any thing like a ¢al vocabulary. Approaching 
nearer to common life, ane i far more like com- 
mon language ; it was distinguished by its vigor, its preg- 
nancy, its solidity, rather than by its imaginative or sugges-| 
tive richness and grace ; it was language, which, stripped of | 
its rhyme and cadence, of its poetic form, might have been 
employed at the bar or in the senate. — Hallam. 





SPENSER AND ARIOSTO. 
Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. “ Fierce 
wars and faithful loves did moralize the song”’ of both poets. 


;But in the constitution of their minds, in the character of 


their poetry, they were almost the reverse of each other. 
The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent ; his pictures shift like the 
hues of heaven ; even while diffuse, he seems to leave in an 
instant what he touches, and is prolix by the number, not the 
duration of his images. Spenser is habitually serious ; his 
slow stanza seems to suit the temper of his genius; he loves 
to dwell on the sweetness and beauty his fancy portrays. 
The ideal of chivalry, rather derived from its didactic theory 
than from the precedents of romance, is always before him ; 
his morality is pure, and even stern, with nothing of the 


and into which he rather injudiciously poured an unnecessary 
archaism, while the style of his contemporaries was under- 
going a rapid change in the opposite direction. His stanza 


lof nine lines is particularly inconvenient and languid in nar- 


ration, where the Italian octave is sprightly and vigorous ; 
though even this becomes ultimately monotonous by its regu- 
larity, a fault from which only the ancient hexameter and 
our blank verse are exempt. 

Spenser may be justly said to excel Ariosto in originality 
of invention, in force and variety of character, in strength 
and vividness of conception, in depth of reflection, in fertility 
of imagination, and above all in that exclusively poetical 
cast of feeling, which discerns in every thing what common 
minds do not perceive. In the construction and arrangement 
of their fable, neither deserved much praise ; but the siege of 
Paris gives the Orlando Furioso, spite of its perpetual shift- 
ings of the scene, rather more unity in the reader’s apprehen- 
sion than belongs to the Faery Queen. Spenser is, no doubt, 
decidedly inferior in his ease and liveliness of narration, as 
well as clearness and felicity of language. But upon thus 
comparing the two poets, we have little reason to blush for 
ourcountryman. Yet the fame of Ariosto is spread through 
Europe, while Spenser is almost unknown out of England ; 
and even in this age, when much of our literature is so widely 
diffused, I have not observed proofs of much acquaintance 
with him on the continent. — Jdid. | 


PERILOUS OCCUPATIONS. 

In Catherine Sinclair’s “Shetland and the Shetlanders,”’ 

we find the following description of a perilous mode adopted 
among the islanders, of obtaining a livelihood. 

“We heard many interesting anecdotes of the danger 


jencountered by fowlers in scaling the rocks of Shetland and 


Feroe. At the latter place, a fowler descended safely by 
the usual conveyance of a rope, but when about to be drawn 


jupagain, owing to some awkward entanglement, he arrived 


at the surface with his feet upwards. His alarmed friends 
thought his head had been cut off, and felt so relieved to dis- 
cover their mistake, that the whole party burst into a sim- 
ultaneous peal of laughter, while the adventurer was very 
glad he had any face to put on the matter at all, and laughed 
jheartily also. The upper part of these cliffs generally over- 
|hangs the base; therefore the rockmen, when desirous to 
obtain a footing, are obliged to swing themselves many yards 
out in the air, that the re-action may shoot them back in con- . 
tact with the precipice, when they instantly cling to any lit- 
\tle projection that offers, and, after landing on it, anchor the 
‘end of their rope to a stone and proceed with a small hand- 
‘net, stretched on a hoop, to spoon the eggs out of their nests, 
‘depositing them carefully in a sack which they carry behind, 
jand when the unlucky bird sees her loss inevitable, by a cu- 
irious instinct she often pushes out the egg to save herself. 
| An enterprising fowler standing on the projection, once, with 
a sheer precipice both above and below him of several hun- 
dred feet, observed the end of his rope become suddenly dis- 
engaged from its moorings, and swing like a pendulum far 
into the distant space. If it escaped entirely away, he knew 
that death, either by a fall or by the slower and more dread- 
ful process of starvation, must become inevitable; therefore, 
perceiving that the rope, before it finally settled, would swing 
once more almost within his grasp, earnestly watched the 
moment of its return, made a desperate spring forward in 
in the air, clutched it in his hand, and was saved.” 








RECORD OF ROYALTY. 

A Lonpon paper, published in 1810, contains the following 
singular facts illustrating the dangers of royalty : — 

“Tt appears that of the fifteen monarchs of Europe, who 
were tranquilly seated on their thrones in the year 1788, 
George the Third, of England, ajone possesses the kingly 
power. The sum of this melancholy record of royalty stands 
thus : 

One assassinated, 
One abdicated, 
One died a lunatic, 
Two poisoned, One natural death, 
One sudden death, One still reigning. 
Well may it be said with the poet : 


* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’ ”” 


One murdered, 
Five deposed, 
One expatriated, 





We learn from the New York Journal of Commerce, that 
it was ascertained, while taking the census of the fourteenth 


libertine tone of Ariosto. He worked with far worse tools|/ward in that city, that there are 991 white persons in that 
than the bard of Ferrara — with a language not quite formed, ward over 20 years of age, who can neither read or write ! 





<a hte 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. ||however, have been made, to render modern religion cheer- 


THE SCHWITZER’S WAR SONG. 


Riss, for the forest cantons, rise ! 
Free men of Uri, wake! 

From mount, and stream, and rocky pass, 
Let freedom’s clarion break. 

Arn! for the foeman’s glistening spears 
Are thick within our vales, 

And coward hearts alone can brook 
Their breath upon our gales. 


Were we not nursed amid the storm, 
Caressed by wind and waves — 

Rocked by the thunder’s pealing clash? 
And this, to be but slaves? — 

Shall danger awe? Shall fear oppress ?— 
Free men of Zurich, on! 

Life is not life, nor home can bless, 
Unless this gift be won. 


Slaves! God of heaven, hear! Are not 
These swelling bosoms free? 
Didst thou create a limb or heart, 
To bow to aught but thee ? 
Must we be still, and tamely bear 
The tyrant’s proffered yoke ? — 
Cringe to the chain we will not wear, 
Nor wish to see it broke? 


Never ! — by all in earth or heaven, 
Our answer shall be, Never! 

Parent and child, we have been free, 
And will be free for ever. 

We will not buy an hour of life, | 
By deeds 0f coward shame, 
Or soil by craven words of fear, 
A proud and stainless name. 


° 
Never !— Forth from its scabbard leaps | 


At once the gleaming steel, | 
And Jura answers to that word, 
With many a thunder peal. | 
°Tis written on our stainless snows, | 
Tis graven on each heart, 
°Tis echved by a thousand tones, 
Which never can depart. 


| 





Rise, for the forest cantons, rise ! — 
By Leman’s glassy lake, 

On every mountain crag afar, 
Your beacon fires awake. 

As freemen live, or freemen die — 
We were not born for slaves, 

We'll yield unto no despot’s will, 
Aud fill no coward’s graves. 


Natchitoches, La., July, 1840. 





FLORENCE. 


COLLECTANEA MAJORA.—NO. VII. 


TueoLocicaL Curiosities or Sryte.— Matthew Henry, | 
whose commentaries are well known, writes in this manneron’ 
Judges ix.— “ We are told by what acts Abimelech got into’ 
the saddle —none could have dreamed of making such a fellow 
as he king. — See how he has wheedled them into the choice. — 
He hired into his service, the scum and scoundrels of the coun-| 
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try. —Jotham was really a fine gentleman. — The Sechemites! 
that set Abimelech up, were the first to kick him off. —The| 
Sechemites said all the ill they could of him in their tadle-) 
talk ; they drank healths to his confusion. — Well, Gaal’s in- 


terest in Sechem is soon at an end. — Ezit Gaal.” 


L. Appison, the father of the admirable and refined writer, | 
was one of the coarsest, in point of diction, to be met with,| 
even in his own day. He tells us in his Voyage to Barbary,, 
that “a Rabbin once told him, among other heinous stuff, that! 
he did not expect the felicity of the next world on account of) 
any merits but his own; whoever kept the law, would arrive) 
at the bliss by coming upon his own legs.” rs 

Pustic Executions In Exciann.— Fortescue, in his Trea- 
tise on Limited Monarchy, records the following reason for 
the number of executions in England, which is rather a sin- 
gular one, from the pen of the lord chief justice of Eng-| 
land : — More men are hanged in Englande in one year, than! 
in Fraunce in seven, because the English have better hartes :| 
the Scotchmenne, likewise never dare rob, but only commit! 
larcenies.” It is by a similar course of reasoning that Eng- 


land builds up all her pretensions of superiority over France!| 





Garety In Reticion.— The ancients made religion a pleas-|| 
ure: they roasted a kid and emptied a pouch of wine, in 
honor of their gods ; and they left it to the Stoic and Cynic 
philosophers, to preach self-denial and mortification. Opin- 
ions in modern times have been reversed. Some attempts, 


jj 


'ful and amusing. An odd one is recorded in Latocnaye’s 
|Rambles. A sect has been formed at Edinburgh, says he, 
| which affects to oppose the gloom of Puritanism, and which 
‘maintains that God is best honored by the gaiety and happi- 
;ness of his creatures. Its psalms are set to opera tunes, the 
‘congregration unite jollily in the chorus, and at the end of 
ithe anthem, very piously and seriously burst into a peal of 
‘laughter. , 


—— 
' 


| Tue following epitaphs are said to have been written by 
,the poet Thomson : — 
| On Solomon Mendes, Esq. 
| Here lies a man who never lived, 
Yet still from death was flying ; 
Who, if not sick, was never well, 
And died — for fear of dying! 


| 

On Jacob Mendes. 

} Here Jacob lies, grave, just and sage, 

The chastest person of the age ;— 
Who, had he been in Joseph’s place, 
Had died — not run away —alas! 


The following epitaph on Thomson himself was published 
in an edition of his works, about the year 1788 : 


| 


Others to marble may their glory owe, 
And boast those honors sculpture can bestow ; 
Short-lived renown ! — that every moment must 
Sink with its emblem, and consume to dust. 
| But Thomson needs no artist to engrave, 
From dumb eblivion no device to save ; 
| Such vulgar aids let names inferior ask, 
Nature for him assumes herself the task ; 
| The “* Seasons ” are his monuments of fame, 
| With them to flourish, as from them it came. 
| 
| 
| 
| 








OrtentaL CELEBRATION OF THE Lorv’s Surrer. — The Ori- 
ental Christians, as Fra. Paolino relates, celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper, in a very convivial manner. About the year 510, | 
a sect of monks, called Nasirgeans, arose at Perrha, on the 
‘Euphrates, who made it a rule never to eat and drink, ex-| 





|cept when they took the sacrament. After a short time, they | 
lesteemed it a duty to receive it twice a day. 

PotyeLor Lexicon Prorosep.—In 1726, Solbrig recom- 
;mended a polyglot lexicon, wherein the corresponding words 
lof the different languages should be numbered alike. These 

numbers, he observed, would then form a fit basis for an 
ecco character, or, as it is called, a pasigraphy. No 
subsequent proposal is so practicable and rational. 





Dyapic Aritametic.— The dyadic arithmetic proposed to 
express all numbers by two characters, 1 and 0. The value 
lof 1 is to double at every remove into a preceding column. 
Thus 1 is represented by 1, 2 by 10, 4 by 100, and 8 by 1000; 
3 is represented by 11,5 by 101, 6 by 110, 7 by 111, 9 by 
| 1001, and 10 by 1010. Thus far nothing seems to be gained 
but simplicity ; and there is a grievous loss of brevity. But 
in the huge numbers of the mathematicians this inconve- 





nience was to fall away : and the complex operations of ad- 
|dition, subtraction, multiplication and division were to sink 
into mere transcription. 


Fonpness oF Booxs. — Magliabeechi was so fond of books 
‘that he chose to be always in contact with them: he paved 
“his staircase with volumes, in order to walk up and down 

upon them, and had no other bedstead that his folios. 

Exrraorpinary Dog.—In 1712, a dog was shown at Leip- 
|sic, which could articulate all the alphabet, but m, n, and zx: 


THE FATHER. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE SKETCH..... BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





| Ir is the duty of mothers to sustain the reverses of fortune. 
| Frequent and sudden as they have been to our country, it is 
jimportant that young females should possess some employ- 
;ment, by which they might obtain a livelihood in case they 
should be reduced to the necessity of supporting themselves. 
|When families are unexpectedly reduced from affluence 


i poverty, how pitiful and contemptible it is, to see the 





‘mother desponding or helpless, and permitting her daughters 
|to embarrass those whom it is their duty to assist and cheer. 
“T have lost my whole fortune,” said a merchant, as he 
/returned one evening to his home, “we can no longer keep 
jour carriage. We must leave this large house. Yesterday I 
|was arich man. To-day there is nothing I can call my own.” 
| “ Dear husband,” said the wife, “ we are still rich in each 












uher and our children. Money may pass away, but God 
vas given us a better treasure in those active hands and 
oving hearts.” 

‘Dear father,” said the children, ‘Go not look so sober, 
We will help you to get a living.” 

* What can you do, poor things?” said he. 

‘¢You shall see, you shall see,” answered several cheerful 
voices. “It is a pity if we have been to school for nothing. 
| How can the father of eight children be poor? We shall 
'work and make you rich again.” 

“J shall help,” said the youngest girl, hardly four years 
jold. I will not have any new things bought, and I shall 
isell my great doll.” 

| The heart of the husband and father, which had sunk 
|within his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. The sweet en- 
jthusiasm of the scene cheered him, and his nightly prayer 
| was like a song of praise. 

| He left his stately house. The servants were dismissed. 
| Pictures and plate, rich carpets and furniture were sold, and 
ishe who had long been the mistress of the mansion shed no 
tear. “ Pay every debt,” said she, “let no one suffer through 
us, and we may yet be happy.” 

He rented a neat cottage and a small piece of ground, a 
jfew miles from the city. With the aid of his sons he culti- 
vated vegetables for the market. He viewed with delight 
and astonishment the economy of his wife, nurtured as she 
had been in wealth, and the efficieney which his daughters 
|soon acquired under her training. 
| The eldest one assisted her in the work of the household, 
jand also assisted the younger children. Besides, they execu- 
jted various works, which they had learned as accomplish- 
‘ments, but which they found could be disposed of to advan- 
tage. They embroidered with taste some of the ornamental 
| parts of female apparel, which were readily sold to a mer- 
chant in the city. 

They cultivated flowers, and sent boquets to market, in the 
|cart that conveyed the vegetables ; they executed plain needle 





| 


|| work. Every one was at her post, busy and cheerful. The 





cottage was like a bee hive. 
“ J never enjoyed such health before,’’ said the father. 

“ And I never was so happy before,” said the mother. 

“We never knew how many things we could do, when 
'we lived in the great house,” said the children, ‘and we love 
jeach other a great deal better here. You call us your little 
bees.” 

“ Yes,” replied the father, “and you make just such honey 
as the heart loves to feed on.” 

Economy as well as industry was strictly observed — noth- 
ing was wasted. Nothing unnecessary was purchased. The 
jeldest daughter became assistant teacher in a distinguished 
female seminary, and the second took her place as instruc- 
itress to the family. 
| The little dwelling, which had always been kept neat, they 
|were svon able to beautify. Its construction was improved, 
land the vines and flowering trees were replanted around it. 
The merchant was happier under his woodbine covered porch, 
jin a summer’s evening, than he had been in his showy 
drawing-room. 

“ We are now thriving and prosperous,” said he; “ shall 
we now return to the city ?” 

“ Oh, no, no,” was the unanimous reply. 

“Let us remain,”’ said the wife, “where we have found 
health and contentment.” 

“ Father,” said the youngest, “all we children hope you 
are not a going to be rich again; for then,” she added, “ we 
little ones were shut up in the nursery, and did not see much 
of you or mother. Now we all live together, and sister, who 
loves us, teaches us, and we learn to be industrious and use- 
ful. We were none of us happy when we were rich, and did 
not work. So father, please not be a rich man any more.” 











INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCE. 
Wurtz General Combs was delivering a speech in Boone 
connty, a few days since, he had occasion to describe the 
scene of indiscriminate carnage and slaughter on the part of 
the Indians in the employment of the British, that ensued 
after Dudley’s defeat. While the General was describing 
the scene with graphic powers, one old man was seen to be 
violently excited, and finally, unable to conceal his emotion, 
with the tears rolling down his cheeks, he cried aloud — “I 
was there, old comrade; do you not recollect me? It was I 
who held your head when you laid breathless and faint with 
wounds, and death threatened us all in his most fearful 
shape !”’— Lexington (Ky.) Intelligencer. 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
STANZAS. 
“ There’s nothing true but Heaven.” 


O! war should the soul so devotedly cling 
To the pleasures of earth that are fleeting and vain ; 
To the phantoms of hope, which no happiness bring, 
But the bosom oft fill with keen anguish and pain? 


The scenes that are brightest and fairest to-day, 
May to-morrow be deepest enshrouded in gloom ; 

And the beings that now are must sportive and gay, 
May perchance be the first to be laid in the tomb, 


O then, while the objects around us depart, 
Like the shadowy beings beheld in our dreams, 
And the sun of enjoyment that gleams on the heart, 
Can shed but a moment its flickering beams ; 


In God let us fix all our hopes and our trust, 
For joys that endure ever look to his love, 
And then when our bodies shall moulder in dust, 
Our souls shall bave bliss that is lasting above. 
RURAL BARD. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


A STORY OF ROME. 


Tue first rays of the morning sun were just gilding the) 
towers of the noble pile that crowned the summit of the | 
Palatine, when a cry arose at its base, —a cry of lamenta-| 
tion, mingled at times with muttered threats and cries of} 
vengeance. Pedanius Secundus, a man of noble birth and| 
of immense wealth, had been found murdered in his bed,| 
weltering in the life-blood drawn by an assassin’s dagger.’ 
As tidings of the event spread through the cily, the multi-| 
tude gathered around his residence, calling for summary 
punishment on the offender. He was soon discovered. 
Arpus, a German slave, enraged by the refusal of his prom- 
ised liberty, had given way to the indomitable spirit of his; 
race, and revenged the injustice of his faithless master by 
taking his life. He was instantly arrested. He gloried in 
his crime. The indignant spirit that had been bowed, not 
broken, by years of servitude, burst forth afresh, and he 
threw defiance in the teeth of the assembled Romans. He 
buasted of his deeds of arms, when, in his native forests, at 
the head of his tribe, he had breasted the assaults of the, 


Roman veterans, and been first among those who forced the, 


i 


entrenchments, and pealed the song of triumph at the destruc- | 


tion of Varus and his legions. | 
His head had become grey in slavery, and his long deferred 
hope of freedom had been utterly blasted, while insult had 


thought bigoted either to antiquity, or to my own way Oo! 
thinking. I had another reason for my conduct. The weight 
and influence which I flattered myself I had acquired in this 
assembly, might, by frequently troubling you, lose its effect. 
! determined, therefore, to reserve myself for some important 
conjuncture, when my feeble voice might be of use. That 
conjuncture occurs this very day. A man of consular rank, 
without a friend to assist him, without any one person to 
oppose the ruffian’s blow, no notice given, no discovery 
made, has been in his own house barbarously murdered. The 
jlaw which dooms every slave under the roof to execution, is 
still in force. Repeal that law, and, if you will, let this hor- 
rible deed pass with impunity ; but when you have done it, 
which of us can think himself safe? Who can depend on his 
‘rank or dignity, when the first magistrate of your city dies 
| under the assassin’s stroke. Whocan hope to live in secur- 
ity amongst his slaves, when so large a number as four hun- 
|dred could not defend Pedanius Secundus? Will our domes- 
tics assist us in the hour of need, when we see, in the instance 
before us, that neither their own-danger nor the terrors of the 
j|law could intuce them to protect their master? Will it be 
;said that the murderer struck his blow to revenge a personal 
linjury? What was the injury? The paternal estate of a 
ruffian, perhaps, was in danger ; or the foreign pathic, whom 
ithey were going to ravish from him, desvended to him from 
|his ancestors. If that be so, the deed was lawful, and by 
consequence, we, conscript fathers, ought to pronounce it 
justifiable homicide. 

« But let me ask you; are we, at this time of day, to sup- 
port by argument, what has been long settled by the wisdom 
of ages? Suppose the point in dispute were a new question, 
to be now decided for the first time: can we imagine that a 
ruffian, who had formed a black design to murder his mas- 
ter, kept the whole closely locked up in his breast, that, in 
the agitations of a guilty mind, nothing escaped from him ? 
Not a menace, not so much as a rash word to give the alarm? 
Nothing, we are told, of this sort happened ; we are to believe 
that the assassin brooded over his horrible purpose in sullen 
silence ; that he prepared his dagger unseen by every eye, 
lena that his fellow-slaves knew nothing of it, Be it so; did 
he pass unseen through the train of attendants that guarded 
the bed-chamber? Did he open the door unperceived by all ? 
| Did he enter with a light, and strike the morta] blow, without 
the knowledge of any person whatever ? 

‘‘ Between the first design, and the final execution of evil 








been added to violated faith. He cared not now for death. | deeds, symptoms of guilt are often seen. If our slaves are 
His hopes of dying free and of laying his bones with those of | faithful, if they give timely intelligence, we may live secure 


his kindred on the banks of his own loved Rhine, were gone | 
for ever, and he was reckless of his fate. | 

But who are these —this long array of criminals who ac- 
company him to his prison. They are his fellow slaves. By 
the laws of Rome all the household slaves of a master mur- 
dered by a slave, were held guilty of connivance at the crime, 
and rendered subject to the penalty of death. The princely. 
establishment of Pedanius comprised four hundred of these 
unfortunate beings, all of whom were by this stern law in- 
volved in one common doom, and the enraged multitude 
clamored for their blood. | 

The forms of trial for slaves in Rome were summary, and 
as the facts were notorious, there was no ground for delay 
or defence. They were all condemned to die for the crime 
of a single man. 

But the rage of popular fury is short lived, when not ex- 
cited by opposition or hope of plunder. The people were 
touched with pity at the fate of so many innocent persons, 
and demanded the remission of the penalty with an earnest- 
ness that almost led to outrage and tumult. The more mer- 
ciful of the Senators were touched with the same feeling, and 


in our houses ; or if we mast fall by the murderer’s dagger, 
it is a satisfaction to know, that justice will overtake the 
guilty. The mind and temper of the slave, though born on 
|the master’s estate, or even in his house, imbibing with his 
first milk affection and gratitude to the family, were always 
suspected by our ancestors. At present, we have in our ser- 
| vice whole nations of slaves ; thescum of mankind, collected 
ifrom all quarters of the globe; a race of men, who bring 
with them foreign rites, and the religion of their country, or, | 
| probably, no religion at all. In such a conflux, if the laws 
|are silent, what protection remains for the master? But, it 
\is said, the innocent may suffer with the guilty. To this I 
;answer, when an army, seized with a general panic, turns its 
oe on the enemy, and, to restore military discipline, the| 
men are drawn out and decimated ; what distinction is then 
made between the gallant soldier and the coward, who fled 
\from his post? In political justice there is ofien something 
‘not strictly right: bat partial evil is counterbalanced by the 
good of the whole.” 

| To this specious reasoning no reply was attempted, though 
a murmur of disapprobation ran through the assembly. <A 





the matter was brought before that august body, and the large majority declared for the rigor of the law without inno- 
injustice of the law in its application to the present case was vation, and the whole four hundred,—men, women, and 
strongly argued. Tous, in the light of civilization and Chris- even little children, were led forth to execution. 
tianity, this now appears self-evident. Not soto the conscript | The popular commotion broke out afresh, and the rabble. 
fathers at Rome. Tacitus has given us, perhaps from his with stones, clubs, and firebrands, interrupted the bloody 
own invention, the speech of Caius Cassius on the occasion, massacre, and for a short period put a stop to it. Bat the 
which we here transcribe. | troops were called to the aid of the officers, and the streets 
“T have been often present, conscript fathers, when mo- were lined with soldiers under arms, while final execution 
tions have been made in this assembly for new decrees, re-|| was done on the unhappy victims. 
pugnant of the laws in being and utterly subversive of all! Cingonius Varro, a Senator, not satisfied with all this, 
ancient establishments. To thuse measures I made no op- moved that the freed-men of Pedanius, who were in the house 
position, though well convinced, that the regulations made at the time of the murder, should be banished out of Italy. 
by our ancestors were the best, the wisest, the most condu- | but even Nerv interposed, and declared that since mercy was 
cive to the pablic good. Tochange that system is to change not allowed to mitigate the system of ancient laws, to increass 
for the-worse. This has ever been my settled opinion ; but ‘their tigor by new pains and penalties, would be an act oj 
I forbore to take a part in your debates, that I might not be’ cruelty. E. L. A. 
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MISCELLANIES, 





THE OPIUM TRADE. 

Tue East India Company assumed the monopoly of opium 
in 1773. They carried on the trade openly at Canton for 
some years by their own servants, but the attention of the 
Chinese government being drawn to the pernicious effects of 
the drug, its introduction was totally prohibited by an im- 
perial edict in the year 1796. On the urgent recommenda- 
tion of the officers who superintended their important inter- 
ests at Canton, the company prohibited their vessels and 
commanders from carrying opium to China. It was found 
expedient to employ unchartered villany in a traffic, which 
by being declared contraband, was rendered both disreputa- 
ble and dangerous. The company continued to monopolize 
the growth and preparation of the drug, sold it at stated 
public sales, and licensed vessels to carry the baleful freight 
to the Chinese shores ; for we need scarcely remark that until 
the expiration of their charter in 1632, no British vessels 
could trade to China without the company’s license. The 
‘«« Minutes of Evidence and Report on the Affairs of the East 
India Company, House of Commons, 1830,” illustrate the 
intimate connexion of the Indian government with the Opium 
trade. 

The admissions of the company’s influential servants place 
that body in no very creditable position. At the very time 
they were making hypocritical pretensions in China of a 
high-minded disdain of contraband traffic, while they were 
praising themselves and seeking honor and reward for their 
spontaneous obedience to the fiscal laws of the empire, and 
for their abstinence from a lucrative traffic, because of its il- 
licit character, we find them, behind the screen, the secret 
and active agents in originating and superintending the 
whole of that complicated machinery by which the empire 
of China was flooded with the natural and moral poison. 
So important was the revenue derived from this impure 
source in the estimation of the company, ihat a department 
of government was created expressly to foster, and cherish, 
and promote the Opium trade. One branch of this honorable 
service superintended the sales and realized the proceeds of 
the opium for the Indian exechequer. There were besides 
“ Opium Agencies,’’ whose great object was to protect the 
monopoly, and by calling in the aid of science, “to furnish 
an article suitable to the peculiar tastes of the population of 
China,” according to the distinct avowal of Dr. Butlez, late 
Opium Examiner in the service of the company, and the 
author of an elaborate paper “on the Preparation of Opium 
for the China market,” written expressly for the benefit of 
the opium agencies of Behar and Benares. 

SIR HARRY VANE’S IMPRISONMENT. 

Waite waiting the slow approach of royal vengeance, in 
the solitary and dismal recesses of the desolate castle in 
which he was immured, his noble spirit was neither subdued 
nor depressed. Although separated from his family and 
friends, and severed as it were from the earth itself, shat out 
from the light of heaven and the intercourse of man, hear- 
ing no sound but the dashing of the ocean against the foun- 
dation-stones, and the howling of its storms among the turrets 
of his feudal prison, his soul remained serene and unruffied, 
the abode of peace and light. Religion and philosophy, to 
whose service he had devoted his great faculties and pure 
affections, in the days of his ardent youth and glorious man- 
hood, when power and prosperity were his,lot, and the world 
was bright before him, now came to solace, and cheer, and 
bless him, in the reverse of his earthly fortunes, and when 
the dark clouds were gathered around the close of his career. 
Although to human eye his efforts had failed, and the cause 
of liberty seemed utterly undone and lost, — when even hope 
itself had fled “from every other breast, he did not despond. 
Not a shadow of doubt passed over his spirit. His confi- 
dence was founded upon a rock, and his faith in the promises 
of God, disclosed to his clear and heaven-illumined vision 
the sure prospect of that happy period, when there will be no 
more tyranny or oppression on the earth. He felt that the 
hour of his final trial was rapidly approaching; and although 
there was a constitutional delicacy and tenderness in his 
vature, which had even made him so sensitive to physical 
suffering, as to lead his enemies to charge him with a want 
of personal courage, he contemplated death with a singular 
calmness and complacency of spirit. And well he might; 
‘or when he l@ked back over his life, his mind rested with 
a just satisfaction upon the faithful and constant devotion of 
his talents to the cause of God and his people: and when he 
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turned towards the future, he contemplated with glorious 
hope and blessed assurance, the harvest in reserve, through 
his Saviour, for sincerity, benevolence, and piety, in that 
world where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest. — Upham. 

CURE BY CONFIDENCE. 

Tue following anecdote, which was lately communicated 
to me by Mr. Coleridge, will not only illustrate a trait of 
character, but furnish a salutary lesson to the credulous 
patron of empirics. As soon as the powers of nitrous oxide 
were discovered, Dr. Beddoes at once concluded that it must 
be a specific for paralysis. A patient was selected for the 
trial; and the management of it was entrusted to Davy. 
Previous to the administration of the gas, he inserted a small 
pocket thermometer under the tongue of the patient, as he 
was accustomed to do on all occasions, to ascertain the 
degree of animal temperature, with a view to future compar- 
ison. The paralytic man, wholly ignorant of the nature of 
the process to which he was to submit, but deeply impressed, 
from the representation of Dr. Beddoes, with the certainty 
of its success, no sooner felt the thermometer between his 
teeth, than he concluded that the talisman was in full opera- 
tion ; and, in a burst of enthusiasm, declared that he already 


experienced the effect of its benign influence throughout his | 


whole body ; the opportunity was to good too be lost; Davy 
cast an intelligent glance at Mr. Coleridge, and desired the 
patient to renew his visit on the following day, when the 
same ceremony was again performed, and repeated every 
succeeding day for a fortnight, the patient gradually im- 
proving during the period, when he was dismissed as cured, 
no other application having been used than that of the ther- 
mometer. Dr. Beddoes, from whom the circumstances of 
the case had been intentionally concealed, saw in the res- 
toration of the patient, the confirmation of his opinion, and 
the fulfilment of his most ardent hope ; nitrous oxide was a 
specific remedy for paralysis! It were criminal to retard the 
general promulgation of so important a discovery ; it were 
cruel to delay the communication of the fact until the publi 
cation of another volume of his ‘ Contributions ;” the period- 
ical magazines were too slow in their rate of travelling; a 
flying pamphlet would be more expeditious ; paragraphs in 
the newspapers ; circulars to the hospitals; such were the 
reflections and plans which successively agitated the physi- 
cian’s mind, when his eyes were opened to the unwelcome 
truth, by Davy’s confessing the delusion that had been prac- 
tised.— Paris’ Life of Davy. 





A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 

Wuen Dr. Franklin was Minister of the United States in 
France, says the National Gazette, he was often importuned 
by persons unknown to him, to give them letters of recom- 
mendation. For cases of this kind, and when it was impos- 
sible to refuse, he prepared the following model, and in some 
instances actually employed it, to shame persons making 
such indiscreet applications, and in some measure to stop 
them. 

“ Paris, April —, 1777. 

“ Srr, — The bearer, going to the United States, presses 
me to give him a letter of recommendation, although I know 
nothing of him, not even his name. This may seem extra- 
ordinary, but I assure you it is nothing uncommon here. 
Sometimes, indeed, one person unknown brings another 
equally so to recommend him, and sometimes they recom- 
mend one another. As for this gentleman, I must refer you 
to himself for his character and morals, with which he is cer- 
tainly better acquainted than | possibly can be. I recom- 
mend him, however, to those civilities which every stranger 
of whom we know no harm, has a right to; and I request 
you will do him all the good offices, and show him all the 
favor that on further acquaintance you shall find to him de- 
serve. I have the honor to be, &c.” 

GIGANTIC CARRIAGE DRAWN BY ELEPHANTS. 

Amone the curiosities of the capital was an elephant car- 
riage, which had been constructed under the direction of the 
rajah, and in which his highness occasionally took an airing. 
It was sometimes used for the gratification of visitors at the 
residence. Six elephants were yoked and harnessed in this 
vehicle: their trappings and harness would be a load to a 
common horse ; each elephant carried his mahout, or driver. 
behind his ears upon his neck. They moved at the pace 
which seemed for them only a smart walk, but so swift was 
their progress along the road, that gentlemen mounted on 





lhorseback could only keep up with the carriage by making | 
\their horses gallop. The carriage had been built by a French ] 
jcoach-maker, from Pondicherry, and was only remarkable || 
\for its dimensions, which were sufficient to contain ninety } 
‘persons. A musnud, or elevated seat, like an ottoman, was 

|placed in the centre, to be occupied by the rajah and his per- 

|sonal friends ; seats were ranged round the margin, with || 
the faces inward, and the shape of the carriage was an 
loblong. They tell a story of a general, some of whose early 
days were spent in confinement at the fortress of Seringa- 
|/patam, that on a visit to the rajah at Mysore, about the time |} 
of my sojourn here, he went out, by invitation, with the || 
prince in this gigantic carriage : it was a royal pastime, and}, 
the rajah had given the hint to his servants to put the ele-/| 
'phants to their quickest pace ; but the effect of the velocity || 
was such upon the nerves of the old warrior, that he implored | 
‘the interposition of his highness to stop the carriage, or let || 
him out. What would the old man have done in a railway |) 
steam coach ? — Massie’s Travelling Sketches in India. 
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WESTERN SKETCHES. 
OR, LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI.—NO. VII. 
We bring to a close, this week, our interesting extracts 
|from our western correspondent. We now are approaching i 


oes 
| again by a line of shipping. The Levee street is some three 


hundred feet wide. Along this spacious landing is one con. 
iinued scene of bustling activity. To begin with the steam. 
ers; you have piles of cotton bales. Some 2000 to 3000 each 
boat throws out to be carried off to the press, generally for 
export to Europe, (compressed abont one third.) Then come 
the products of Ohio, and the borders of that and the upper 
Mississippi, say corn, pork, beef, lard, apples, castor oil, cab. 
bages, flour, cider, potatoes, cows, horses, mules, hogs, hens, 
fighting cocks, turkeys ; then, lower down, molasses, sugar, &c. 

“T omitted to mention another class of boats that should 
be added to the range of shipping, viz., the flat boats. These 
are the freighting ships of the farmers, and float down with 
their year’s crops, amounting in value to some 5 to $10,000 
each. They come even from above Cincinnati, and in this 
manner an immense quantity of produce is brought in. They 
are a sort of ‘ Noah’s ark ’—and not unfrequently contain 
as many ‘kinds,’—requiring about four men to keep the 
craft in the stream, and from getting into ‘scrapes,’ in going 
down the river. 

“Here are ships from every city in the Union. The Yan- 
kee pride is a little put forth in seeing so many, the majority 


‘from New England. There are some loading for Europe, 


for New York, Boston, Baltimore, South America, for Mexi- 
co and Texas. This is a scene of mercantile bustle which 


‘no city of the old world, perhaps, can rival. And all this 
|‘in the green tree.’ This isindeed destined to be a great city. 


‘Look at her resources — first, the Mississippi river, navi- 
gable eighteen hundred miles above the city — upon its bor- 


New Orleans. Our friend’s account of this really remarkable |ders the most prolific States in the Union — products peculiar 
place, is, in our opinion, his best hit. We have seen more||to their soils and climates; for instance, Louisiana, Missis- 
poetical descriptions of it, and more elaborate, but none which |/sippi, Tennessee will bring cotton products —-and Kentucky, 
really gives us so much of what we want—a lively impres-|/tobacco. Then you come to the Ohio, and ascend eight hun- 
sion of the actual scene. His mercantile experience, we'|dred miles, where are floated down the harvests of Western 
ought to remark, makes him a far better judge than most of|/Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana. Turn the corner, and you 





the regular travellers are of such a subject as he has here. 
“Our near approach to the city was now, (at ten o’clock,) 
quite evident. The broad, smooth river was speckled with 





have Illinois—a State nearly as large as all New England, 
having 5900 square miles to its 65,000, and containing more 
land susceptible of culture than the whole of that region. It 


numerous small craft, gliding up and down to procure flour, |/is infinitely more productive also. I need not mention the 





eggs, &c., for the market —a mode of conveyance by which 


great streams that run into Illinois — or out of it —all bearing 


constant and vast supplies are carried in. We made our|/on their waters rich products for the great mart of the South. 
first landing at Lafayette, in the suburbs, and had an hour || Above Illinois is Wisconsin Territory larger than Illinois and N. 
to ramble about the banks and gardens. This was the nine-|/ England together, bordering on the Mississippi and the Lakes. 
teenth of December, and a more beautiful boquet of rare and ||cross over and take the western side of the river. We have 
sweet-smelling flowers I never possessed, than was given||the Iowa Territory ; its extent almost boundless ; its soil, tim- 
me, through’ the lattice of the garden, the bushes on which ||ber, and mines, of extreme richness. We came down to 
they grew jutting out between the slender slabs of the fence. || Missouri —a state larger than Ilinois, possessing coal mines 


Indeed, it was July, instead of December. 


of the first quality, iron inexhaustible, some silver, and a 


“ We now ‘boomed up’ for New Orleans. Dashing on, |/soil of the first class for agriculture, — fast filling up with 
we turned suddenly a bend of a couple of miles, and the city, |! population — her river extending over two thousand miles still 
lying spread out along the concave beyond it, was in full | farther west. Lower down is Arkansas, a prolific State, par- 
view before us, embracing, in extent, a line of over four miles ; ||t\icularly in mines. Then comes the Red river, with navi- 


the shore-line nearly in the shape of the crescent. 


gable waters of 2300 miles, and the richest country in the world 


‘‘ The most prominent building that strikes the eye, is the ||bordering thereon ; and then, last, but far from the least, is 





St. Charles’ Hotel, a new edifice, with a splendid dome, 
erected at a cost of over $400,000; and then the ranges of 





Texas, smaller than some of the territories we have just 
passed through, but eventually to be of immense value to 


well built warehouses, extended along the Levee, and many ||New Orleans. 


other conspicuous buildings, scattered here and there, give 
the whole an aspect truly dike a city. 





‘“ Now, my friend, imagine these various States exciting 


general interest to emigrants, and considered the ‘ promised 


“In this respect New Orleans stands alone in the val-jjland,’ as indeed some of them truly may be called; their 
ley. But this is the Jeast of what constitutes its greatness. I|/immensity now, but especially that to which time, and but a 
landed at a season the most favorable to learn the extent|/few years, must increase them ; —the products of them all, 
of her commerce. At that time there were lying stretched|/by a natural highway, easy of access, (and a stream that 
along this whole line of Levee, nearly four hundred ships—||runs four miles the hour,) being with but little expense taken 
and a more impressive display of shipping it never befure|/to the southern metropolis. No wonder if those who from 
was my lotto see. Indeed, I was struck with astonishment |/residence and experience think they know, assert the most 





as well as admiration. It was truly a ‘forest of masts.’ 


sanguine expectations of the greatness of future New Or- 


The sight at Liverpool is not to be compared with it. Soon/|/leans. Indeed, only the supreme Author of events does 
after landing, I took a deliberate survey of the whole, and I|/know her destiny ; but if the boundaries nature has awarded 
was one hour and a half in walking with my usual gait from|/to her, tell of nature’s design, she will rise up the greatest of 


the upper to the lower extremity. 
“The Levee is an embankment about twelve feet high, 





the cities yet on record.” 


And here we leave our good-humored and intelligent cor- 


gradually declining till it makes an even pavement with the|/respondent with regret —or rather here he leaves us. We 





marginal street. It is not only a guard against the water, 


grant that he isa little enthusiastic. He has caught the tone 


but makes a fine business avenue. Every thing is turned/|/of the country he traverses, and the people he sees. But 
out upon it that you can imagine, the product of the upper||this, too, is no “ vaporing,” after all. It is only another evi- 





country. 


dence itself —the feeling thus raised by mere observation 


“The police of New Orleans is systematic and efficient,||in an honest mind —of the truth of the statements he makes, 
particularly in the entire business of the Levee. In the first|/and the justice of the predictions in which he indulges. 


place the shipping is classed. It lies in rows of three to four 
deep, along side the Levee (plank) wharf— bows always up 





Tue Bounpary.— The Report of Mesrrs. Mudge and Feath- 


stream — the largest vessel inside — with wide planks to cross |/erstonhaugh, turns eut to be merely a piece of special plead- 





over each one to get on board and unload the outer ships. 


ing, exhibiting a most sovereign contempt of the facts in the 


In the centre, are the steamers, bows down stream —flanked!!case. It will, however, answer the purpose for which it was 
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* no doubt intended by the British government, which was to| 
sustain the popular opinion in their own country of their |now goes rapidly forward. Several of the large stone pillars 


right to the disputed territory, and afford a pretext for pro-| with which it is to be surrounded, are already in their places. 
longing the negotiation, during which they hold possession ||Some of them weigh fifty tons. They are brought in from 
of all that portion which is of any use to them. | Quincy on carriages built for the purpose, drawn by sixty or 

We repeat our opinion that whatever may be the result of jeighty oxen. They are placed on a pediment some twelve 
the negotiations or the decisions of arbitrators, the British | feet high, and will give to the building a majestic appearance. 


never will give up the part they now occupy, and which| —_ 
affords them their only road from the Acadian to the Cana-/| Mr. Hayineron has renewed his engagement with the 
dian provinces. And we further add, that whatever may be|/modern Goliath, Mons. Bihin, and he will remain a few 


the question of right under the treaty, our government ought ||days longer. ‘Why, father,” said a little boy who visited 
never to insist on their relinquishment of it, although we|jhim the other day, “I did not know there were live giants 
may properly insist on the acknowledgment of our right to I thought I was to see an image of one.” 


it, and the payment of a sum sufficient to amply compensate 
the States of Maine and Massachusetts for the value of the TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
land, as public property. Tue next number of the Macazing, closes the second vol- 


There may be an objection raised —that it would be dis-/|ume. We shall then enclose bills to all subscribers who are 
honorable to sell a portion of our country. But there would/jin arrears for one year, charging them, according to our 
be no dishonor about it. In the first place, the tract of land|/terms, at the rate of $3.00. We shall also, except in a few 
with which the British would be satisfied, was never in a instances where we know the responsibility of the individual, 
proper sense a part of our country. It has always been in| discontinue their papers, and take the most effective means 


to collect the amount due. 
We presume none will complain of this course, as we have 


offesed them every facility to forward their subscriptions, and 
j}have given them leave to forward by mail at our risk and ex- 
|pense, when the postmaster declines doing it free of postage. 
We will, however, give them one more opportunity. If 
ithey will immediately forward their arrearages, with pay- 
iment in advance for the next volume, we will give them 
‘credit at the advance price. 


now-a-days. 











their possession, and the settlements, so far as there are any | 
on it, are British. Bust i the second place, if it were in the| 
strict sense a part of our country, there would be no dishonor | 
in relinquishing it to another nation, and receiving therefor 
a valuable consideration, when it is shown that its possession 
is almost indispensably necessary to that nation, and not at 
all necessary to ourselves, except as a most troublesome and 
expensive means of annoyance to them. France was not 


disgraced by selling us Louisiana, although it comprised 
more than half her territory ; nor was Spain, by selling us|}; We wish our subscribers distinctly to understand us, and 


the Floridas, at the price of five millions of dollars. itherefore we repeat, that we will pay the postage on all let- 
It appears to us that the plainest principles of national||ters containing money in payment of subscriptions, when 
comity would require, that, in a case like the present, we|/forwarded in accordance with our terms. 


should yield the tract, so necessary to them on the payment 
CVecklp Mecorvy. 


of a fair equivalent, and a guaranty of indemnity to such 
of our citizens as may have acquired interest therein. The 
British government would much prefer paying a round sum|| A complaint for literary piracy was recently brought before 
instead of going to war for it ; but never, while they retain ||the Correctional Tribunal of Paris, by Messrs. Chapsel, Bellin 
the Canadas, will they relinquish their most direct route to|/and other booksellers, against Messrs. Henry and Prosper 
them, while they have power to defend it. They will there-| Barbou, booksellers at Lyons, and their agents, Beaulin &| 
fore bolster up their claim with any pretext on which they/! Alesse, in which the brothers Barbou were compelled to pay | 
can lay their hands. ithe large sum of 100,000 francs, upward of $23,000 damages, 
The survey of the American commissioners having s0//heside a fine of 2000 francs each; and Beaulin has been fined 
clearly established the rightfulness of our claim, the British 800, and Alesse 500 francs. The two brothers were to be 
ministry saw at once the necessity of meeting it by a counter|/subjected to five years imprisonment in default of the pay- 
survey, and hence the immediate appointment of Messrs.!| ment of the fines and damages. 
Mudge and Featherstonhaugh. The Br. man-of-war brig Brisk, was at St. Helena, July 14, 
We have been expecting, from some quarter in which this || with three very superior vessels, prizes taken on the coast of 
latter gentleman is well known, (he having resided some} Africa in May last, while engaged in the slave trade; the 
time in this country,) a development of his pecular fitness || vessels were the Portuguese schrs. Androina and Coringa, and 
for such a work, and hope it will soon be given. The repori || Montevideo schr. Dictator ; they were condemned by the Vice 
shows that their examination was but cursory, and that they | Admiralty Court at St. Helena, to be broken up in a few 
totally neglected the line of highlands dividing the St. Law- days, and then sold. 
rence from the Atlantic rivers, only crossing them, at their Captain F. H. Gregory has been ordered to the frigate 
lowest elevation, on the road to Quebec. \Constellation, now fitting out at Boston. She is to be one of 
\the fleet destined to the East Indies. We understand that the 
squadron will be composed of the razee Independence, frigate 
‘Constellation, sloops of war Concord and Boston, and anoth- 
‘er sloop, all under the command of Commodore Lewis War- 
|rington. 
The monument in celebration of the battle of Borodino, 
jerecting at St. Petersburg, is now completed. It stands 
jon the hill called the Red Battery. This monument is of 

















Mevancuory Accipent.—A sail boat, with a party of 
ladies, was capsized by a white squall, in Portland harbor, ! 
on Wednesday afternoon last, and five young ladies who 
were in the cuddy were drowned. One who was in the 
Stern was saved, as were two men and a boy who were man- 
aging the boat. Another boat was in sight and came to their 
relief, and in about half an hour, four of the bodies were 


Tue new Custom House — The work on this fine building | 










taken from the caddy, and every effort made by a physician 
who was on board to restore life, but in vain. 
body was afterwards obtained, and the whole conveyed to 
the steamboat Bangor, at the wharf, where a coroner’s in- 
quest was held. The parents and friends were present at 
this mournful ceremony, and received the lifeless remains of 
children and relatives whom they parted with a few hours 


loved again, not in the cold embraces of death, but in the 
glad welcome of returned kindred and friends. 


The other|! 


|bronze, and resembles no other, being neither an obelisk, a 
pyramid, nor a column. The design is by Adamina, and 
jadds one more tothe many magnificent ornaments of this su- 
||perb city. 

The trial of Eliza Norton, for murder, by poisoning with 
arsenic, commenced at Springfield, Mass.,on Tuesday. Her 





the testimony, the jury could not agree. 

The citizens of Portsmouth, in town meeting, have resolved 
to appropriate the portion of the surplus revenue deposited 
with that town, to the erection of an asylum for the insane, 





Boston Lyceom.—The popularity of this excellent insti-|!19 pe Jucated in that place. 


tution remains undiminished. The rapid sale of the tickets 


to its course of public exercises is sufficient evidence of the || was visiting her husband’s friends. 


Mrs. Kinney has been arrested at Thetford, Vt., where she 


estimation in which it is held. They admit twenty-four hun-/jon Monday. 
The Galena Democrat says —“ We were yesterday shown |/decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case the sean doing so, 
lishers, 


dred persons, and were all sold in two days. Some of the 


newspapers have announced that the introductory will be//a lump of virgin gold, picked up on the surface of the ground 
delivered by Nicholas Biddle, Esq., but the announcement ||in lowa Territory, a short distance from Galena. 


is premature. No person has yet been engaged for that 
purpose. 


The value of property in the island of Nantucket was, by 
the last valuation, seven millions of dollars. 









case has been once tried, but from the difficult character of 
before, in the anticipation that they would meet those they | 


The Harrisburg “ Keystone” of the 29th states, that the 
Emperor of Russia, by his agent, has closed a contract with 
Mr. Norris of Philadelphia, for tro hundred locomotive engines, 
|forty of which are to be delivered each year, — for which the 
Emperor is to pay $1,400,000. These engines are principally 
to run on the great railroad, now in construction between St. 


Petersburg and Moscow. 

| Messrs. Harpers have nearly ready a work by Richard H. 
‘Dana, of Boston, entitled “Two Years before the Mast.” It 
‘is a picture of the merchant service, ‘drawn from life.” 
|The author is a son of the well known poet and critic of the 


same name. 
The lion and lioness presented by the Emperor of Morocco 


jto the President of the United States, were sold at Philadel- 
phia. The lion brought $250, and the lioness $125. 

The original ‘‘ Declaration of Independence ” hangs framed 
and glazed, in the office of the Secretary of State, at Washing- 


‘ton, in excellent preservation. 
The propelling principle of the Archimedean screw seems 


\to find favor in England — and it is to be applied to the Lan- 


jcaster packet-boats. 
During the month of July not a single death occurred at 


\Bangor, with a population of 8000. 
Buckingham, the Oriental traveller, was lecturing at Mon- 


treal at the last dates. 
The New York Evening Star and the New York Times 


have been united. 
Ten daily papers are published at Cincinnati. 


wustwess wWirectory. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘l'eeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
v hose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Common will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Creams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, atthe Parx Satoon, 
Boylston Street, opposite the lower end of the Mall. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Bostem, Meals served up at all liours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the «bove a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 


























Cc. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 


Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


JAMES DYER, 
82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
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THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC, 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 
The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 


She is to be examined}/the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 


Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according toa late 


they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the 
. D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
Na, 37 Cornhill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 


Complete sets of the present volume can be had at the office. 
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AN EXAMPLE. tinetly here the service. Among the epitaphs in the charch-| in the church-||made in the art of printing, and it is not unlikely that a sin- 

A cenrieman at Colchester, England, makes it a rule,|jyard is the following recording the death of a gentleman|!gle establishment, that of the brothers Brockhans, prints al- 
whenever he builds a cottage, to plant a vine against its walls, |/from the upsetting of his carriage, while on a visit to the is-|/most as much as all the printers togetuer in 1740. At pres- 
“and two or three apple and pear trees near to it, or in the|/land with hisdaughter: ‘Sacred tothe memory of William |/ent there are in Leipsic 116 booksellers, 9 type founders, 
garden, and thus be confers a greater benefit on his tenant, ||James, of Kensington Gore ; who met his untimely death by ||about 20 printers who employ 240 presses, (10 of them for 
by giving him an innocent source of gratification to his chil-||an accident near this spot on the 29th of August, 1826, in|/machine printing,) 620 journeymen and 240 apprentices. 





dren, and an incitement to a little extra industry on his own|/the ninety-frst year of his age.” The quantity of paper consumed annually is estimated at 
part, than if he had let him a comfortless, mean-looking — 12,000 bales, each containing 5,000 sheets. Leipsic is half 
hovel, at half-the rent. PRINTING AT LEIPSIC. as large as Boston. 

— In 1640, the number of master printers was only five, who 





Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $2.50 per 
annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 
receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
year. Alli letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 


Si oh i) Eaff, Printer. 





A Smaty Cacrcu.—St. Lawrence Church, in the Isle of}}employed 11 journeymen; in 1740, the number of master 
Wight, near Ventnor, is the smallest in England, the interi-|! printers was 18, with 137 journeymen. Since this time the 
or being incapable of accommodating more than from 25 to 30}|number of masters has not had any great increase, but their 
persons! and during fine weather it is customary with the|/business has extended itself in proportion to the demands of 
congregation to sit in the churchyard, where they can dis- the reading public, and the improvements which have been 











